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Suite  Number  Nineteen 

BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  OSBORNE 


,*^^^0W  under  the  sun  Amy 
^  could  have  found  it  in 
'  '/  her  heart  to  leave  the 
Crazy  Jane  Society  to 
the  mercy  of  its  other 
managers,  and  spend  a 
_  month's  vacation  with 
her  husband,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  am 
her  husband.  In  our  humble  cottage  we 
are  supposed  to  eat  bacon  and  eggs, 
toast  or  rolls,  and  coffee  for  our  break- 
fast. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  the 
Crazy  Jane  Society.  At  night  we  make 
a  strong  effort  toward  steak  or  chops, 
hashed  creamed  potatoes,  corn,  and 
such.  But  the  flavor  is  the  flavor  of  the 
Crazy  Jane  Society.  Our  Sunday  din- 
ners are  a  marvel,  because  of  Amy's 
culinary  skill;  but  they  are  tinged  with 
Amy's  seasoning — the  Crazy  Jane  Soci- 
ety. The  hand  may  be  the  hand  of  Esau, 
but  the  voice,  for  ever,  is  the  voice  of 
Jacob. 

Ah,  well — it  was  a  wrench,  but  Amy 
did  it.  She  tore  herself  up  by  the  roots 
and  hied  with  me  to  Inlet.  Inlet  is  on 
the  Jersey  coast.  There  are  many  inlets 
on  the  Jersey  coast,  but  only  one  Inlet, 
as  you  may  be  aware.  For  us,  at  least, 
there  can  never  be  but  one  Inlet.  As  I 
write  these  words  peace  reposes  on  my 
soul;  yet  I  can  still  shudder,  after  many 
moons,  at  the  mystery  that  awaited  us 
at  River  House — the  mystery  of  Suite 
Nineteen.  You  have  heard  of  haunted 
rooms.  You  may  never  have  experi- 
enced them.    Amy  and  I  have. 

When  we  reached  Inlet,  there  was  but 
one  car  left  upon  our  train;  the  others 
had  been  dropped  off  somewhere.  We 
were  the  sole  alighting  passengers.  There 
was  a  single  stage — vintage  of  the  six- 
ties— waiting  for  us.  And  a  one-legged 
driver  with  a  crutch.  His  leg  was  very 
long.  He  saw  us  coming.  He  drew  a 
pint  flask  from  his  pocket — evidently  to 
fortify  himself  against  our  advent.  He 
fortified  himself  sufficiently.  Then  he 
hopped  down  with  prodigious  agility, 


gathered  up  our  baggage,  slung  it  into 
the  stage  with  wonderful  abandon,  and 
bowed  us  in. 

"Giddap  "  was  all  he  said.  Ah,  well — 
we  Httle  knew  then  what  part  this 
sinister-appearing,  one-legged  individual 
was  to  play  in  the  drama  that  was 
destined  to  enact  itself  in  the  ensuing 
month. 

He  drove  us  to  the  River  House  at 
Inlet  and  deposited*  us  there.  Amy 
gasped  with  surprise,  and  so  did  I — 
pleased  surprise.  The  River  House  was 
a  thing  beyond  our  wildest  expectations. 
A  long,  low,  rambling  house — old,  old, 
very,  very  old.  A  house  set  in  trees  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  grass.  Not 
lawn,  just  grass.  Its  shingles  were  moss- 
covered.  Its^  shutters  were  green,  its 
clapboards  painted  white.  One  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  it  there  ran  the  river, 
and  a  short  half-mile  away,  on  past  the 
inlet,  was  the  ocean,  pounding  away  at 
a  visible  white  beach. 

We  looked  about  us  at  the  people. 
At  our  end  of  the  veranda  there  were 
women — seven  of  them — each  with  a 
bundle  of  wet  reed  at  her  feet  and  many 
wisps  of  rafiia  in  her  lap.  At  the  river- 
front, on  a  ramshackle  pier,  sat  five 
other  women,  each  provided  with  a  bun- 
dle of  reed  that  lay  soaking  in  the  river — 
each  with  a  mass  of  raffia  at  her  side.  In 
the  very  middle  of  the  stretch  of  grass 
there  sat  another  woman — all  alone. 
She,  too,  was  well  provided  with  raffia 
and  with  reed.  Dawdling  about  the 
grounds,  lounging  upon  the  piers,  spong- 
ing out  canoes,  were  men — a  few  men 
in  flannels. 

We  waited  for  an  appreciable  space  of 
time.  Ever  and  anon  one  of  the  women 
from  the  group  nearest  us  would  saunter 
aimlessly  past  the  soHtary  woman  on  the 
lawn,  and  would  then  hie  back. 

"She  does  it  this  way,"  she  explained. 

Ever  and  anon  one  of  the  group  upon 
the  shore  would  saunter  past  the  solitary 
woman  on  the  lawn — and  then  hie  back 
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until  he  finds  something  iDetter  to  do. 
He  accepts  a  menial  position  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  some  more  indepen- 
dent employment.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  American  servants  have  manners 
different  from  their  brethren  in  other 
countries?  When  foreigners  find  that 
American  servants  are  not  like  servants 
in  their  own  country,  they  should  not 
resent  their  behavior.  It  does  not  denote 
disrespect,  it  is  merely  the  outcrop  of  their 
natural  independence  and  aspirations. 

American  manners  are  but  an  instance 
or  result  of  the  two  predominant  Amer- 
ican characteristics  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  and  which  reappear  in  so 
many  other  things  American.  A  love  of 
independence  and  of  equality,  early  in- 
culcated, and  a  •  keen  abhorrence  of 
waste  of  time,  engendered  by  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  a  new  coun- 
try, serve  to  explain  practically  all  the 
manners  and  mannerisms  of  Americans. 
Even  the  familiar  spectacle  of  men  walk- 
ing with  their  hands  deep  in  their  trou- 
sers pockets  or  sitting  with  their  legs 
crossed  needs  no  other  explanation;  and 
to  suggest  that,  because  Americans  have 
some  habits  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own,  they  are  either  inferior  or  un- 
manly, would  be  to  do  them  a  grave  in- 
justice. 

Few  people  are  more  warm-hearted, 
genial,  and  sociable  than  the  Americans. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  this,  because  it  is  quite 
unnecessary.  The  fact  is  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  them.  Their  kindness  and 
warmth  to  strangers  are  particularly 
pleasant,  and  are  appreciated  by  their 
visitors.  In  some  other  countries  the 
people,  though  not  unsociable,  surround 
themselves  with  so  much  reserve  that 
strangers  are  at  first  chilled  and  repulsed, 
although  there  are  no  pleasanter  or  more 
hospitable  persons  anywhere  to  be  found 
when  once  you  have  broken  the  ice  and 
learned  to  know  them;  but  it  is  the 
stranger  who  must  make  the  first  ad- 
vances, for  they  themselves  will  make 
no  effort  to  become  acquainted,  and 


their  manner  is  such  as  to  discourage  any 
eflPorts  on  the  part  of  the  visitor.  You 
may  travel  with  them  for  hours  in  the 
same  car,  sit  opposite  to  them,  and  all 
the  w:hile  they  will  shelter  themselves 
behind  a  newspaper,  the  broad  sheet-s  of 
which  effectively  prohibit  any  attempts 
at  closer  acquaintance.    The  following 
instance,  culled  from  a  personal  experi- 
ence, is  an  illustration.    I  was  a  law 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  where 
there  is  a  splendid  law  Hbrary  for  the  use 
of  the  students  and  members  of  the  Inn. 
I  used  to  go  there  almost  every  day  to 
pursue  my  legal  studies,  and  generally 
sat  in  the  same  quiet  corner.    The  seat  . 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  was 
usually  occupied  by  another  law  student.  ; 
For  months  we  sat  opposite  each  other 
without  exchanging  a  word.    I  thought 
I  was  too  formal  and  reserved,  so  I 
endeavored  to  improve  matters  by  occa- 
sionally looking  up  at  hirn  as  if  about  to 
address  him,  but  every  time  I  did  so  he 
looked  down  as  though  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  me.    Finally  I  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt.  This  is  the  general  habit  with 
English  gentlemen.  They  will  not  speak 
to  a  stranger  without  a  proper  introduc- 
tion, but  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned  I 
surely  the  rule  would  have  been  more  j 
honored  by  a  breach  than  by  the  obser-  j 
vance.     Seeing  that  we  were  fellow- 
students,  it  might  have  been  presumed 
that  we  were  gentlemen  and  on  an  equal 
footing. 

How  different  are  the  manners  ot 
the  American!  You  can  hardly  take  a 
walk  or  go  for  any  distance  in  a  train 
without  being  addressed  by  a  stranger, 
and  not  infrequently  making  a  friend. 
In  some  countries  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  foreigner  only  thickens  the  ice;  in 
y\merica  it  thaws  it.  This  delightful 
trait  in  the  American  character  is  also 
traceable  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
has  helped  us  to  explain  the  other  pecul- 
iarities which  have  been  mentioned.  To 
good  Americans  not  only  are  the  citizens 
of  America  born  equal,  but  the  citizens 
of  the  world  are  also  born  equal. 
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to  her  companions — and  show  them  how 
she  did  it.  The  soHtary  woman  on  the 
lawn  worked  on,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.  Amy  thought  that 
she  was  gritting  her  teeth.  I  didn't 
think  anything  about  it,  for  the  proprie- 
tress of  the  River  House  approached  and 
introduced  herself. 

She  was  a  motherly-looking,  aristo- 
cratic old  lad}',  and  one  felt  that  she  might 
have  been  bojn  in  the  River  House 
at  Inlet  and  grown  old  with  the  place. 
And  3'et  there  was  something  about 
her  that  startled  us.  Gentle  and  moth- 
erly though  she  was,  she  evinced  a  most 
peculiar  trait.  As  she  approached  us, 
while  she  addressed  us,  and  all  during 
the  brief  colloquy  that  followed,  she 
looked  neither  of  us  squarely  in  the  eye. 
She  was  nervous,  embarrassed.  Trouble 
shone  from  her  kindly  face. 

You  will  please  follow  me,"  she  said. 

We  followed  her.  As  we  passed  along 
we  were  conscious  that  seven  pairs  of 
eyes  were  boring  like  gimlets  into  our 
spinal  regions.  The  gentle  old  lady  led 
us  into  the  white  colonial  hall. 

"Your  room,"  she  said,  "is  on  the 
third  floor." 

"Yes,"  returned  Amy,  "in  the  rear," 

"Not  facing  the  river,"  I  added. 

We  uttered  these  words  with  some 
compunction,  for  we  had  selected,  for 
reasons  known  to  Amy  and  myself,  the 
cheapest  room  in  the  whole  huge,  ram- 
bling River  House.  Amy  had  evolved  a 
plan  some  years  before — a  scheme  from 
which  she  never  varied. 

"Always,"  Amy  had  told  me  on  a 
memorable  wedding  trip — "always  go  to 
the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  Always  take 
the  cheapest  rates.  You  get  the  worst 
room,  but  the  same  food  that  everybody 
else  gets.  You  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  high-priced  guests." 

We  were  following  Amy's  invariable 
custom.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
River  House  was  not  only  the  best  house 
the  Inlet  boasted  of,  it  was  the  only 
house. 

"Yes,"  said  the  landlady,  "to  be  sure. 
The  third  floor  in  the  rear."  At  the 
landing  of  the  second  floor  she  paused. 
"Will  you  follow  me?"  she  said. 

She  turned  with  quick,  nervous  steps, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  tremor  of  her 
\   whole  body,  toward  the  right  instead 


of  continuing  up-stairs.  Beside  a  closed 
door  on  the  wide  second-story  corridor 
she  paused.  Upon  the  dead  white  of  this 
door  with  its  old-fashioned  panels  ap- 
peared the  figure  "19,"  painted  dis- 
tinctly in  black  paint.  Before  this'closed 
door  the  old  lady  paused  for  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  moment;  then  she  drew  a 
long  breath,  turned  the  knob,  and  en- 
tered.  We  followed  her. 

"This,"  said  the  old  lady,  "is  your 
suite." 

We  entered  silently,  appalled.  At 
first  glance  the  so-called  suite  appeared 
to  be  one  room,  a  large,  cozy,  comfort- 
able room — a  well-furnished  room,  with 
a  fireplace  in  it.  At  second  glance  the 
truth  of  the  landlady's  designation  be- 
came apparent.  At  the  forward  end  of 
this  pleasing  apartment  there  was  a  huge 
window,  and  beyond  this  huge  window 
there  lay  another  room,  consisting  of  a 
section  of  well-screened  veranda. 

"This  is  your  room  and  sleeping- 
porch,"  said  the  old  soul — "Suite  Num- 
ber Nineteen." 

Amy  drew  back  with  an  economical 
shudder.  "But  our  room,"  she  pro- 
tested, "was  a  small  room  on  the  floor 
above.  We  were  paying  only  so  much, 
don't  you  see." 

For  the  first  time  the  landlady  beamed 
upon  us,  and  yet,  beaming,  she  did  not 
look  us  in  the  eye. 

"Your  room,"  she  explained,  "is  oc- 
cupied. This  is  our  only  vacant  space. 
I  must  put  you  here." 

Amy  smiled  with  relief.  "At  the  same 
price?"  she  queried. 

The  landlady  beamed  again.  "At  one 
dollar  less  per  week,"  she  said. 

Amy  looked  about  her  once  again; 
then  she  sidled  up  to  me  and  nudged  me. 

"This  is  Paradise,"  she  whispered. 
"Why  not  pay  her  four  weeks  in  ad- 
vance?   She  may  change  her  mind." 

"Madam,"  I  said,  "every  man  has  his 
peculiarities.  One  of  mine  is  to  pay,  not 
as  I  go,  but  before  I  go." 

I  drew  out  my  pocket  check-book.  I 
looked  about  me.  There  was  a  little 
round  mahogany  table  whose  top  was 
just  about  the  size  of  a  tray  for  tea. 
There  was  a  little  old-fashioned  mahog- 
any chair.  I  started  toward  them.  The 
old  lady  made  an  involuntary  move- 
ment, which  led  me  to  believe  that  she 
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had  already  changed  her  mind,  but  she 
became  quiet  on  the  instant,  though  I 
thought  she  seemed  perturbed  as  I  sat 
down  on  the  Kttle  chair  and  rested  my 
check-book  on  the  Httle  table.  I  wrote 
the  check  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"One  dollar  a  week  saved,"  mused 
Amy.  "That's  four  more  dollars  for  the 
Crazy  Jane." 

The  landlady  thanked  me  with  dignity 
for  the  check,  protested  that  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary,  stated  that  guests  at 
River  House  paid  how  and  when  they 
pleased,  and  then — but  still  with  trouble 
in  her  eyes  —  she  left  us  there  alone. 
Amy  and  I  hugged  each  other. 

"This  must  be  a  lunatic  -  asylum," 
said  Amy,  "and  she  must  be  the  star 
boarder." 

"Never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,"  I  said  to  Amy.  "Let  us  take 
the  good  that  the  gods  provide." 

"Let  us  take  a  look  at  it  again,"  re- 
turned Amy. 

So  we  looked  at  it  again.  The  more 
we  looked  the  more  comfortable  it 
seemed.  It  was  not  a  hotel  room  at  all. 
Let  me  repeat  that  it  was  well  furnished. 
There  were  pictures  on  the  wall,  notably 
the  portrait  of  an  author  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  few  illuminated  texts  and 
verses.  Also,  in  a  walnut  frame,  a  chart 
— probably  of  the  Inlet  and  its  bearings. 

"Let  us,"  said  Amy,  "step  out  upon 
the  porch." 

We  stepped.  The  porch  was  hung  on 
all  sides  with  moss-green  mosquito-net- 
ting, which  rendered  us  invisible  from 
without.  Below  us  stretched  the  green 
sward.  All  about  us  were  green  trees. 
At  our  feet,  almost,  lay  the  river,  and 
beyond,  in  full  sight  from  our  point  of 
vantage,  the  Atlantic  swept  off  into  the 
distances.  It  was  not  landscape  merely 
that  we  viewed,  however.  Just  under- 
neath our  porch,  huddled  together,  so  it 
seemed,  there  was  a  little  nucleus  of 
palpitating  human  beings.  They  were 
gazing  intently — not  at  the  surrounding 
scenery,  but  at  our  porch.  They  were 
the  women  of  the  veranda  and  the  shore. 

"They  probably  think  we  are  some- 
body," I  said  to  Amy.  "Let's  go  below 
while  the  delusion  lasts." 

To  go  below  required  some  prepara- 
tion on  Amy's  part.  In  half  an  hour  or 
so  we  went  below. 


"I  hope,"  said  Amy,  "that  it  won't 
be  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  these 
people.   They  all  look  good  to  me." 

"The  women  are  all  right,"  I  returned, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  "but  as 
for  those  flanneled  fools — " 

Amy  caught  me  by  the  arm.  There 
was  a  notice  posted  on  the  lintel  of  a 
doorway  in  the  big  old-fashioned  hall. 
This  notice  read  like  this: 

Miss  Anstruther  will  give  lessons  in  raf- 
fia and  reed  basket-making  every  morning. 
Terms,  fifty  cents  an  hour.  Proceeds  for  the 
Day  Nursery  and  Baby  Shelter,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

My  quick  eye  had  read  this  notice 
before  Amy  had  begun  it.  I  tried  to 
hurry  her  past  it.  I  was  too  late.  The 
last  sentence  had  stirred  memories  within 
her  to  all  their  comfortable  depths. 

"/  could  do  something  Hke  that  for 
the  Crazy  Jane,"  she  murmured. 

I  must  confess  I  sighed  in  despair. 
"I  had  hoped,"  I  exclaimed,  with  some 
asperity,  "that  we'd  have  menu  at  this 
place  for  meals  instead  of  Crazy  Jane." 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  guests — 
a  woman  guest — darkened  the  doorway. 
She  approached  Amy  and  touched  her 
confidentially  upon  the  arm. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  huskily,  "that  you 
are  reading  that  notice." 

"Miss  Anstruther.?"  queried  Amy, 
quite  politely. 

The  lady  shook  her  head  vehement- 
ly. "Miss  Anstruther,"  she  vouchsafed, 
"is  the  lady  out  there  beneath  the 
trees." 

"The  lady  sitting  all  alone,"  I  ven- 
tured, "with  her  back  to  us?" 

"Exactly,"  whispered  our  new  ac- 
quaintance. "That's  Miss  Anstruther. 
She's  working  for  the  Baby  Shelter  in 
Plainfield.  But,"  she  added,  her  voice 
sinking  to  still  further  confidential 
depths,  "it's  not  at  all  necessary  to  take 
lessons  from  her.  I  took  one  lesson  from 
her.  I've  learned  the  art.  I'm  teaching 
half  a  dozen  other  ladies  by  the  hour.  I 
am  Mrs.  Yawger,  of  Camden.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-House. 
Miss  Anstruther's  lessons  have  netted 
the  Baby  Shelter  fifty  cents."  Mrs. 
Yawger,  of  Camden,  grinned  in  ghoulish 
glee — I  say  that  advisedly.  "The  News- 
boys' Lodging-House,"  she  simpered. 


This,"  said  the  old  Lady.  "  is  your  Suite" 


vaingloriously,  "has  done  right  well  at 
Inlet.  If  you  want  to  learn,  my  dear, 
I  can  teach  you  all  and  more  than  Miss 
Anstruther  can."  ^ 
Amy  smiled  pleasantly.  Newsboys 
Lodging-House,"  she  snifFed.  I  knew, 
though  Mrs.  Yawger  did  not,  that  it 
was  a  sniff  of  contempt.  "Thank  you 
very  much,"  said  Amy.  "I  shall  think 
about  it,  Mrs.  Yawger.  We  have  just 
arrived." 

Mrs.  Yawger  came  to  herself  with  a 
start.  "Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "you're  in 
Number  Nineteen,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Amy.  "Pleasant,  very 
pleasant  rooms." 

"Delightful,"  returned  Mrs.  Yawger 
with  a  Camden  sniff. 

We  sauntered  out  upon  the  broad 
veranda.  We  stood  alone  gazing  east- 
ward toward  the  sea.    It  was  nearly 
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supper-time.  Canoes,  a  score  of  them, 
were  paddling  in  toward  River  House 
for  dear  life.  They  landed  and  a  troop 
of  children  bounded  lightly  from  boat  to 
shore.  They  were  due  to  be  scoured  and 
scrubbed.  They  sw^ooped  down  upon 
the  little  group  of  basket-makers  on  the 
beach  and  hung  about  them  for  an  in- 
stant, listening  with  curious  ears  to 
topics  of  adult  converse.  Suddenly  their 
attention,  which  until  now  had  been 
scattered,  w^as  focused  upon  Amy  and 
myself.  Curiosity  developed  into  action. 
With  apparent  aimlessness,  but  with  real 
purpose,  these  urchins  straggled  one  by 
one  tow^ard  us. 

"That's  them,"  said  one. 

Another  was  in  doubt.  "Are  you 
sure?"  she  queried. 

"Sure  it's  them,"  he  maintained, 
stoutly.    "They're  in  that  room." 


"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "you're  in  Number  Nineteen,  aren't  you?'! 


"What  room?"  demanded  an  infant 
who  seemed  lamentably  ignorant. 

"You  know,"  retorted  the  first  youth- 
ful citizen — "Room  Number  Nineteen. 
The  room  where  that  fellow — you  know 
— where  he  died." 

I  looked  at  Amy.   Amy  looked  at  me. 

Five  mothers  scrambled  up  from  the 
shore  and  sorted  out  their  progeny  and 
disappeared  into  the  confines  of  River 
House.  They  glanced  at  us  still  curi- 
ously as  they  disappeared.  Amy  swung 
about.  She  was  troubled,  but  she  was 
calm. 

"One  dollar  less  a  week,"  she  mur- 
mured. Then  she  caught  me  by  the 
hand.    "Look,  look!"  she  exclaimed. 

I,  too,  swung  abojt.    From  the  far 


end  of  the  long  veranda  there  ap- 
proached two  figures — one  a  very  hand- 
some young  woman  and  the  other  a  man, 
slender,  dark  clad,  with  a  profusion  of 
black  hair  shot  with  gray  resting  on  his 
shoulders.  He  carried  a  rubber-tipped 
cane  with  which  he  prodded  nervously 
the  floor  of  the  veranda.  They  made  an 
interesting  picture.  The  girl  was  comely, 
the  man  distinguished  in  appearance. 

"Why,  he's  blind!"  suddenly  said 
Amy. 

When  they  reached  us,  they  halted. 
The  man  instinctively,  the  girl  with  cal- 
culation in  her  eyes. 

"You  are  new-comers,"  said  the  girl, 
tentatively. 

We  confessed  the  soft  impeachment. 
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*'This,"  went  on  the  girl,  placing  her 
hand  upon  the  blind  man's  shoulder,  "is 
Signor." 

''Am  pleased,"  said  Signor,  brokenly. 

"Signor  is  to  play  to-night  in  the  big 
room,"  she  went  on.  "The  tickets  are 
fifty  cents  apiece.  The  proceeds  go  to 
the  Working-Girls'  Home,  in  Trenton. 
You  must  come  and  hear  Signor."  She 
drew  us  to  one  side.  "He  plays  for  us 
for  nothing,"  she  whispered,  confiden- 
tially. "In  New  York  he  gets  five  hun- 
dred dollars  every  time  he  draws  his 
bow." 

Signor's  face  lighted  up.  He  had 
heard.  "For  nussing,"  he  confirmed, 
"for  ze  Working-Girls'  Home." 

"My  charity,"  said  the  young  woman. 
"I  have  no  tickets  with  me,  but  I'll  hand 
you  some  at  dinner." 

They  passed  on,  the  blind  man  prod- 


ding the  floor  of  the  veranda  with  his 
rubber-tipped  cane,  the  girl  swinging  on 
beside  him.  They  had  not  gone  half 
a  dozen  paces,  though,  before  the  blind 
man  faced  about. 

"Some  one  tells  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  with  his  sightless  eyes  in  our 
direction,  "that  you  haf  Number  Nine- 
teen room.  Ah,  I  s'all  talk  to  you  about 
it."  He  faced  about  again  and  passed 
on. 

No  sooner  were  the  couple  out  of  sight 
than  another  guest — a  stout  and  rather 
amiable  lady,  though  with  a  glitter  in 
her  eye,  approached  us. 

"Have  you,"  she  demanded,  in  quick, 
sharp  tones,  "been  asked  to  purchase 
tickets  for  Signor's  recital  for  the  Work- 
ing-Girls' Home  of  Trenton .?" 

"We  have  just  practically  prom- 
ised— "  I  began. 


"Signor  is  to  play  to-night  in  the  big  Room 
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She  held  up  her  hand.  "Don't  buy 
tickets  for  it,"  she  came  back  at  us.  ''It 
is  not  at  all  necessary.  You  can  hear 
much  better  outside  the  windows  than 
inside  the  big  room.  We  usually  sit  out- 
side. I  arrange  all  that — I  shall  have 
chairs  and  everything.  Do  not  waste 
money  on  the  working-girls." 

We  waited  to  see  what  else  was  com- 
ing. Nothing  came.  The  lady  merely 
passed  on  out  of  sight.  The  dinner-gong 
rang.  Amy  and  I,  with  appetites  born 
of  the  salt  air  and  fresh  smell  of  the  river, 
entered  the  dining-room  with  a  genteel 
rush.  So  did  others.  Already  at  our 
table  there  were  seated  two  prim  ladies 
of  uncertain  age.  They  looked  wan  and 
tired.  There  were  dark  rings  under  their 
eyes.  They  were  hospitable — they  made 
us  instantly  at  home. 

"Are  you  near  us.^"  they  queried. 
"Where  is  your  room.^" 

"Where  is  yours .^"  queried  Amy,  an- 
swering one  question  with  another. 

"We  are  on  the  third  floor  rear,"  ex- 
claimed these  ladies. 

"We,"  said  Amy,  "are  on  the  second 
floor." 

"Not,"  said  one  of  the  two  ladies, 
not  in  Room  Nineteen.^" 

"Yes,"  responded  Amy,  "we're  in 
Room  Nineteen." 

The  ladies  glanced  at  us,  one  with 
pity,  the  other  with  horror. 

"That  room,"  the  latter  faltered, 
glancing  at  her  companion  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  "we  had  it  for  a  week. 
We  like  the  third  floor  best.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  you  know,"  she  added, 
mysteriously,  "as  having  too  much  com- 
pany— too  much  disagreeable  company. 
There  are  strange  things  that  keep  hap- 
pening in  Room  Nineteen." 

Amy  looked  at  me.  I  looked  at  Amy. 
We  said  nothing.  We  became  unusually 
silent,  not  to  say  depressed.  However, 
it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
We  had  menu  for  dinner  and  not  Crazy 
Jane.  That  evening  Amy  and  myself, 
a  forlorn  little  nucleus,  sat  alone,  like 
two  tall  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
desert,  in  the  big  room,  while  Signor 
drew  human  voices  from  his  violin,  and 
while  the  fresh-faced  young  girl,  with 
tears  of  mortification  streaming  down 
her  peach-bloom  cheeks,  presided  at  the 
piano  in  accompaniment. 


"Let  us  sit  over  by  the  window," 
whispered  Amy,  during  a  lull.  We  sat 
by  the  window.  We  peered  into  the 
darkness  without.  We  heard  the  chink 
of  coin.  We  heard  more — the  voice  of 
the  bustling  stout  lady  who  had  warned 
us  against  buying  tickets.  She  was  still 
bustling. 

"I  have  arranged  all  these  seats  out- 
side here,"  we  heard  her  say,  trium- 
phantly. "It  is  so  stuff'y  within,  and, 
besides,  it  wasn't  necessary  to  buy  tickets 
for  the  Working-Girls'  Home.  I'm  tak- 
ing up  a  little  silver  collection  myself  for 
the  Nicodemus  Waters  Rest  for  Aged 
People,  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  A  sil- 
ver collection,"  she  added,  "though  we 
are  accustomed  to  bills." 

At  the  River  House  one  waits  on  one- 
self. On  the  veranda  stands  a  huge  and 
efficient  water-cooler  covered  with  rustic 
bark.  In  one's  bedroom  reposes  a  white 
pitcher.  There  are  no  bell-boys  coursing 
up  and  down  the  halls  with  clinking  ice. 
You  get  your  pitcher  and  fill  it  for  your- 
self. Having  had  this  plan  explained  to 
us,  I  proceeded  later  in  the  evening  to 
put  it  into  action.  I  ascended  the  stairs 
lightly  to  the  second-story  corridor  and 
proceeded  down  the  corridor  to  Room 
Nineteen.  Much  to  my  surprise  the 
door  was  open,  though  we  had  left  it 
closed.  It  was  not  locked,  but  that  was 
natural — there  were  no  keys  in  River 
House;  nobody  ever  locked  his  door. 
The  door  stood  open  and  I  stood  peering 
in.  The  room  was  black  as  pitch;  not 
altogether  so,  however,  for  about  its 
walls  there  played  a  disk  of  light — a 
disk  that  rested  first  upon  the  wall,  then 
upon  the  table,  and  then  upon  the 
chairs. 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Somebody  within  the  room  drew  a  quick 
breath;  then  there  was  darkness. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  exclaimed. 
There  was  no  audible  response.  In  an 
instant,  however,  there  was  a  quick, 
swishing  movement,  before  which  I  fell 
back  a  pace  or  two  in  the  dim  hallway, 
and  then  there  passed  me  in  silent  swift- 
ness a  spectral  figure — the  figure  of  a 
man  clad  in  a  long  coat,  a  man  with  a 
slouched  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his 
eyes. 

Without  a  glance  to  the  right  or  to 


"AND  THAT  IS  THE  TABLE      IT  ANSWERS  THE  DESCRIPTION  PERFECTLY" 


the  left,  he  swept  with  noiseless  steps 
toward  the  stairs.  I  followed  him. 
When  I  reached  the  stairs  he  had  disap- 
peared. I  leaped  down  two  steps  at 
a  time  and  hastened  through  the  wide 
hallway.  The  screen  door  was  still  quiv- 
ering when  I  reached  it.  I  opened  it 
swiftly  and  glanced  about  me.  There  he 
was,  swinging  still  with  silent  footsteps 
toward  the  roadway.  I  dashed  after 
him.  A  throbbing,  coughing  uUulation 
assailed  my  ears. 

In  the  roadway,  with  a  silent  figure  at 
its  wheel,  stood  a  waiting  auto — a  low 
racing-car.  The  man  in  the  long  coat 
swung  silently  aboard.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  mumbled  something.  The  man  in 
the  long  coat  nodded.  I  could  just  hear 
what  he  said. 

"I  saw  it,"  he  exclaimed,  in  low  tones. 
"I'm  glad  I  did.    Now  hit  the  trail." 

They  hit  the  trail  and  disappeared. 
I  retraced  my  steps,  lit  the  single  oil- 
lamp  that  Room  Nineteen  boasted,  and 
made  a  careful  though  somewhat  shud- 
dery  examination.   Our  belongings  were 


untouched.  Our  mysterious  visitor  had 
left  everything  intact. 

I  said  not  a  word  to  Amy,  but  I  didn't 
sleep  that  night.  The  next  morning  I 
did  sleep,  however,  and  Amy,  who  is 
always  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  sleep 
when  there  is  anybody  around  the  prem- 
ises to  join  her,  was  quite  as  somnolent 
as  I. 

Something  wakened  me — something 
or  somebody  at  the  door.  It  was  day- 
light. I  glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was 
half-past  ten.  There  was  something 
like  a  knock  and  something  like  the 
brushing  of  a  heavy  body  against  the 
panels  of  the  door.    I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

"Who's  there?"  I  demanded,  sharply. 
"Don't  come  in!" 

With  undisguised  horror  I  gazed  at  the 
door.  The  door-knob  turned  and  the 
door  began  to  move. 

"Don't  come  in!"  I  shouted. 

Evidently,  whoever  was  outside  heard 
the  last  two  words  and  not  the  first.  The 
door  opened  slowly  but  firmly.  Some 
one  was  entering.    Clad  in  my  purple 
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pajamas,  I  retired  hastily  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  sleeping-porch.  From  that  point 
of  vantage  I  peered  panic-stricken  into 
the  room.  Amy  woke,  turned  her  head, 
saw  what  was  happening,  and  with  a 
half-inaudible  shriek  crouched  low  un- 
derneath the  covers.  Only  one  telltale 
strand  of  wavy  golden  hair  was  visible. 
But  the  interlopers  never  saw  it — for 
they  were  interlopers,  three  of  them. 
Two  of  them  were  very  intellectual-look- 
ing women,  who  wore  spectacles.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  spare  individ- 
ual who  boasted  scholarly  side  whiskers 
and  who  wore  huge,  rubber- rimmed 
glasses.  AH  were  clad  in  motor-coats. 
They  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  thresh- 
old and  then  entered  boldly. 

''This  must  be  the  room,"  said  one  of 
the  women. 

The  gentleman  seemed  surprised.  "  It 
gives  evidence  of  recent  occupation," 
he  remarked,  inspecting  casually  some 
wearing  apparel  that  had  been  carelessly 
flung  across  the  chair — Amy's,  I  make 
bold  to  say. 

One  of  the  ladies  pounced  upon  the 
chair  and  cast  the  apparel  to  the  floor. 

"This  is  the  chair,"  she  said. 

"And  that,"  added  the  other  lady,  "is 
the  table.  They  answer  the  description 
perfectly." 

There  was  a  tone  of  reverence  not  un- 
mixed with  awe  in  the  voices  of  the 
three.  The  gentleman  uttered  a  note  of 
deeper  triumph. 

"This  must  be  the  room,"  he  kept 
repeating.  "Yes,  yes;  for  here  is  his 
portrait,  to  be  sure." 

I  understood  it  now.  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones.  I  felt  that  Amy,  silent,  quiver- 
ing, under  the  coverlet,  could  not  under- 
stand, but  I  k7iew.  These  people  were 
kneeling  at  a  shrine.  A  great  light  broke 
upon  me.  I  advanced  jauntily  into  the 
bedroom. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  said,  quite 
boldly,  still  in  all  the  glory  of  my  purple 
pajamas,  "is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you.^  No  trouble  to  show  goods, 
but—" 

The  three  surveyed  me  with  some  sur- 
prise, but  with  considerable  insolence. 

"Strange,"  they  said,  "that  they 
should  rent  this  room  to  guests." 

I  advanced  upon  them  boldly.  They 
turned  leisurely,  sweeping  the  apartment 


with  hungry  eyes,  and  departed  in  dig- 
nity, still  leisurely,  through  the  door. 

Amy  sat  up  suff'ocated, outraged,  trem- 
bling. "Who  are  these  vandals.?"  she 
demanded. 

"Haven't  you  got  it.?"  I  almost 
shouted.    "Doesn't  it  sink  in.?  Think." 

Amy  thought,  but  she  couldn't  solve 
the  problem. 

"It's  the  Stevenson  room!"  I  yelled. 
"You've  heard  of  it  before — you've  read 
of  it  in  books.  There's  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson — his  portrait — up  above  the 
fireplace.  Here's  the  chart  of  Treasure 
Island  on  the  wall.  There's  the  little 
table  that  he  wrote  at  and  the  chair  he 
sat  in." 

"Room  Number  Nineteen,"  mused 
Amy.  She  smiled  in  childish  delight. 
"The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  room. 
Think  of  it!"  she  exclaimed,  rapturously, 
"and  we  are  getting  it  for  a  dollar  less 
a  week.  Why,"  she  demanded,  "do  you 
suppose  they  let  us  have  it  for  a  dollar 
less  a  week.?" 

"Let  us  ask  somebody,"  I  suggested, 
grimly,  with  recent  memories  clinging 
to  my  inner  consciousness.  "Maybe  we 
can  find  out." 

"Did  he  write  here.?"  queried  Amy. 

"He  did,"  I  answered — for  R.  L.  S. 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  my  weak- 
nesses; "he  wrote  a  little — just  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Treasure  Island.'^ 

Amy  shuddered  and  sobered.  "He 
didn't  die  here.?"  she  queried.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  urchins  on  the  night 
before. 

"He  was  the  fellow  that  died,"  I  said, 
sobering  too,  "but  he  didn't  die  here. 
He  lived  here — that's  enough  for  me." 

We  dressed  swiftly  and  in  silence.  "No 
wonder  they  looked  at  us,"  said  Amy. 
"Isn't  it  just  fine!"  She  hummed  a 
little  song  from  the  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  Suddenly  she  stopped.  "R.  L. 
S.,"  she  murmured,  "isn't  it  funny,  it 
rhymes  with  C.  J.  S." 

"There's  a  wide  difl^erence,"  I  mut- 
tered, "  between  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  your  dadgasted  Crazy  Jane  Soci- 
ety." 

"Yes,"  she  retorted,  viciously,  "the 
Crazy  Jane  Society  is  alive  to-day." 

She  was  dabbing  the  last  few  grains  of 
powder  on  the  tip  end  of  her  nose  when 
the  door  was  pushed  open  for  the  second 
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time.  This  time  a  dapper,  talkative 
little  man  came  first.  He  had  what 
seemed  to  be  a  guide-book  in  his  hand. 
Behind  him  stalked  half  a  dozen  people 
—  tourists  —  personally  conducted,  it 
would  seem. 

"This  wa}',"  said  the  dapper,  dingy 
little  man,  as  though  he  were  speaking 
from  a  public  platform,  "is  the  well- 
known  Stevenson  room — the  famous 
Room  Nineteen  in  the  River  House  at 
Inlet.  He  was  here  in  1882 — he  was  in 
that  very  chair  and  wrote  at  that  very 
table — " 

One  of  the  tourists,  a  prosperous-look- 
ing man  with  horn}'  hands,  sized  up  the 
room. 

"He  was  a  good  car-builder,  any- 
ways," he  said. 

A  flashily  dressed  lady  with  a  dull  eye 
pressed  forward.  "Was  he  Vice-Presi- 
dent," she  demanded,  "or  did  he  only 
run 

The  last  couple — the  gang  was  com- 
posed of  three  wives  and  three  husbands 
— glanced  at  the  personal  conductor  with 
a  superior  air. 

"Stevenson,"  vouchsafed  the  wife, 
"was  a  famous  author.  Didn't  he  write 
Hide  and  Seek 

Amy  snickered.  "Dr.  Hide  and  Mr. 
Seek,'^  she  said. 

Then  Amy  pressed  to  the  fore.  Swiftly 
she  dumped  the  cake  of  scented  soap 
out  of  the  soap-dish  and  wiped  the  latter 
out  with  one  sweep  of  a  bath-sponge. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Amy, 
"this  is  the  famous  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son room.  My  husband  here  has  pre- 
pared a  wonderful,  fascinating  short  talk 
upon  his  life  and  his  connection  with 
this  suite.  Heretofore  admission  to  this 
room  has  been  free.  It  is  now,  however, 
being  devoted  to  a  charity — a  very 
famous  charity — of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey  " — her  voice  sank  to  a  reveren- 
tial whisper — "the  Crazy  Jane  Society — 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,"  she  re- 
peated. She  passed  around  the  soap- 
dish.  "The  proceeds  go  to  that  society. 
We  are  asking  fifty  cents  apiece  for  ad- 
mission to  this  room." 

She  collected  three  dollars  from  the 
three  couples,  and  then  bowed  to  the 
personal  conductor.  "You  needn't  pay/' 
she  said;  "you're  free." 

I  gave  them  three  dollars'  worth  of 


talk.  When  they  had  gone  Amy  and  I 
stood  hand  in  hand  out  on  the  sleeping- 
porch,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  be- 
low. An  unnatural  flush  was  upon 
Amy's  cheek,  an  unwonted  glitter  in  her 
eye.  To  her  the.  scene  below  was  an 
inspiring  one. 

Seated  still  in  the  center  of  the  sward 
was  Miss  Anstruther,  solitary  and  alone. 
Under  a  gnarled  old  apple  -  tree  sat 
Signor,  of  world-wide  fame,  and  his 
dejected  young  companion.  Scattered 
about  the  grounds  at  intervals  were  little 
heaps  of  reed  and  raffia,  each  attached 
to  a  female  human  being.  Amy  clicked 
her  teeth.  She  waved  her  soap-dish  in 
the  air. 

"I've  got  them  beat!"  she  exclaimed, 
triumphantly.  "This  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson graft  has  got  them  trimmed  to 
death!" 

Amy  clasped  my  fingers  firmly. 
There's  something  hypnotic  about  Amy. 
Almost  immediately  I  felt  live  little 
thrills  running  up  and  down  my  arm.  A 
genial  glow  suff'used  me.  Enthusiasm 
crept  insidiously  into  my  veins.  I  drew 
Amy  back  into  Room  Nineteen.  I  lifted 
her  up  and  sat  her  on  the  little  mahogany 
table.  I  seated  myself  in  the  little 
mahogany  chair.  Together  we  glanced 
toward  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Suddenly  I 
surrendered. 

"Amy,"  I  said,  "come,  let  us  reason 
together." 

We  went  below.  Singularly  enough, 
Signor,  the  great  blind  violinist,  was 
once  more  coming  toward  us,  prodding 
the  porch  with  his  cane.  I  caught  Amy 
by  the  hand. 

"Look,"  I  said,  quite  literally,  "the 
tap-tapping  of  the  blind  man's  stick 
upon  the  frozen  road." 

The  blind  man  heard  me.  He  heard 
everything,  it  seemed. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  like  this." 
He  reversed  his  cane,  drew  oflF  the  rubber 
tip,  and  tap-tapped  sharply,  fiercely, 
upon  the  floor  of  the  veranda.  "It  was 
like  that — that  blind  man's  stick,"  he 
said.  "Never,  never,"  he  went  on, 
"though  I  am  blind  myself,  have  I  ever 
felt  such  terror  as  when  I  read  those 
words.  Ah,"  he  continued,  "we  shall 
sit  down,  we  three,  and  talk — talk  about 
heem — of  Room  Nineteen." 
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Amy's  eyes  glowed.  "  Signor,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "were  you  here  in  1882?" 

"I  haf  been  here  for  one  week  in  my 
whole  life,"  returned  Signor.  "I  haf 
been  here  now  dis  week — and  that  iss 
all." 

"Come,  Signor,"  I  said,  "let  us  reason 
together." 

We  reasoned  together,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Signor  chuckled  over  and  over 
again. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  "Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson — he  was  great  ar- 
tist; I  also  am  great  artist " — he  pinched 
Amy's  arm — "but  you,"  he  added,  "are 
great  artiste,  too.  Come,"  he  exclaimed, 
enthusiastically,  "we  will  sail  in  my 
sail-boat."  He  held  us  firmly  each  by 
the  hand.  He  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us.  "Ah,  what  is  so  beautiful, 
so  graceful,"  he  exclaimed,  "as  ze  wide 
sweep  of  ze  sails  of  a  boat  before  ze 
wind." 

We  sailed  up  the  river  in  the  Signor's 
sail-boat.  The  Signor's  fresh-faced  com- 
panion and  myself  did  the  sailing. 

"Over  here,"  said  the  Signor,  "is  the 
beautiful  island  called  Bird  Island,  be- 
cause, you  see,  she  has  so  many  snakes." 

I  didn't  answer  him.   I  was  in  the  grip 


of  a  wonderful  idea.  I  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  Amy.  She  nodded 
darkly  and  glanced  meaningly  into  my 
eyes. 

When  we  got  back  to  River  House  I 
hired  a  motor-boat.  She  was  a  mongrel 
kind  of  an  affair;  she  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  bateau — flat-bottomed,  and 
with  a  second-hand  two-cylinder  engine 
installed  in  her.  But  she  suited  my  pur- 
pose to  a  T.  Her  name  was  Foxy,  but  I 
fixed  all  that.  By  permission  of  the 
owner  I  painted  out  the  Foxy  and 
painted  in  two  other  words — these  words 
were  Crazy  Jane. 

That  night  we  couldn't  sleep.  We 
rose  early  the  next  morn. 

"A  fine  day  for  crime,"  I  said  to  Amy. 

I  leaped  into  my  clothes  and  went 
below.  The  Crazy  Jane  was  tossing  fit- 
fully about  upon  a  rising  tide.  She  was 
moored  to  the  ramshackle  little  dock. 

There  was  a  man  upon  that  dock — a 
man  who  peered  at  intervals  into  the 
Crazy  Jane.  At  first  I  didn't  recognize 
him.  Then  he  saw  me,  drew  himself  to 
his  full  height,  and  waved  his  crutch  in 
air.   He  passed  his  flask  of  rum  to  me. 

"It  '11  fetch  the  sunburn  off"  you,"  he 
remarked. 
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I  declined  the  early  morning  draft. 
Rebuffed,  he  restored  the  flask  to  his 
pocket  and  started  to  hobble  away.  As 
he  did  so,  the  Idea — the  great  Idea — 
smote  me  with  overwhelming  force.  I 
strode  after  him. 

"May  I  ask  your  name?^'  I  queried. 

"You  may,"  he  returned.  Then  he 
became  silent. 

"I  do,"  I  finally  remarked.  "What  is 
your  name.^" 

"None  of  your  business,"  he  retorted. 
That  was  satisfactory  to  me.  I  selected 
from  my  wallet  a  two-dollar  bill  and 
sHpped  it  to  him.  He  sidled  up  to  me 
like  a  brother. 

"What  I  meant  to  ask,"  I  went  on, 
"was  this:  Can  you  sing?" 

"Can  I  eat.?  Do  I  drink?  Can  I 
breathe?"  he  demanded. 

"IVe  got  a  new  one,"  I  suggested. 
"Let's  try  it  on." 

We  tried  it  on.  "I  like  it  fine,"  he 
said;  "it's  a  good  song — a  neat  song, 
that." 

I  went  back  to  Amy.  We  breakfasted 
early.  We  were  ready  for  them  when 
they  came.  And  they  came — there  is  no 
question  about  that.  There  was  an  edu- 
cators' conference  on  at  Asbury  Park, 
and  between  hours  the  educators  di- 
rected their  steps  toward  Room  Number 
Nineteen  at  River  House. 

We  had  the  first  batch  at  ten  o'clock. 
There  were  seven  of  them.  Amy  did  her 
part  with  the  soap-dish  and  then  turned 
to  me. 

"My  husband,"  she  crooned,  "is  an 
expert  on  R.  L.  S.  If  there's  anything 
you  wish  to  know — " 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  said,  "you 
will  understand  that  I  am  doing  this 
purely  and  simply  for  the  Crazy  Jane 
Society  of  Morristown."  I  lowered  my 
voice.  "It  is  not  generally  known,"  I 
went  on,  "that  Stevenson  obtained  his 
idea  of  Treasure  Island  from  an  island 
in  this  immediate  vicinity — "  I  paused. 
There  was  a  gasp  of  interest.  I  was 
right.  It  was  not  generally  known — in 
fact,  it  wasn't  known  at  all.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  I  went  on,  "that  island 
lies  within  a  short  half-hour's  motor-boat 
ride.  The  Crazy  Jane  is  at  your  com- 
mand. This  trip  I  call  the  Treasure 
Island  trip.  Round  trip,  one  dollar. 
You  will  find  it  interesting." 
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They  found  it  interesting.  They  all 
accepted.  I  think  it  was  Amy's  hypnotic 
eye  that  did  it.  We  went  below.  As 
we  emerged,  all  of  us,  on  the  veranda,  a 
peculiar  sound  assailed  our  ears — a  per- 
sistent sound.  A  distinguished-looking 
individual  was  stalking  up  and  down  the 
porch,  his  cane  in  hand. 

"The  man  is  blind,"  said  some  one. 

I  held  up  my  hand.  "  The  tap-tapping 
of  the  blind  mans  stick  upon  the  frozen 
road,''  I  said.  The  educators  pricked  up 
their  ears.    Signor  approached. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  glibly,  for  he  was  as 
clever  a  criminal  as  Amy,  "I  haf  been 
here  in  that  winter — long,  so  long  ago 
— in  this  year  1882,  and  I  haf  tapped 
my  stick,  so — on  this  frozen  road " — 
he  glanced  upward  toward  Room  Nine- 
teen—  "and  some  one  —  he  haf  hear 
me—" 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish.  For  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  answer  questions.  He  knew  how 
to  answer  them — he  was  a  better  man 
than  1.  He  knew  his  R.  L.  S.  like  a 
book. 

He's  worth  the  price  alone,"  I  heard 
one  of  the  educators  say,  as  we  started 
toward  the  Cr^zzy  Jane.  The  Crazy  Jane 
was  there.  So  was  somebody  else — a 
red-faced,  odorous  individual,  who  sat, 
so  to  speak,  in  her  stern-sheets.  He  be- 
haved himself,  however.  He  kept  to 
himself.  He  steered  a  straight  course 
for  Bird  Island.  I  knew  Bird  Island  was 
going  to  be  a  disappointment,  but  I  was 
ready  for  that.  No  sooner  had  we  run 
the  nozzle  of  the  Crazy  Jane  against  the 
bank  than  the  odorous  individual  in  the 
stern  became  instantly  active.  With  the 
dexterous  use  of  his  crutch  and  his  one 
leg,  he  clambered  over  that  crowd  of 
educators — much  to  their  discomfort — 
and  hopped  ashore  and  made  her  fast. 
Then  he  stood  looking  at  us.  He  took 
out  a  pint  flask  from  his  pocket  and  took 
a  long  swig.  The  educators  rose  as  one 
man. 

"Long  John  Silver!"  they  exclaimed. 

The  one-legged  man  turned  about  and 
scanned  the  shore.    Then  there  was  a 
rumble — and  then  he  sang: 
Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest, 

Yo  ho,  ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 
Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest, 

Yo  ho,  ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 
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I  had  hit  it  right.  The  island  was  a 
dead  thing — there  wasn't  even  a  snake 
to  be  seen.  But  Long  John — he  held 
'em.    He  reveled  in  it. 

"Ah,"  he  told  them,  his  eyes  glowing 
with  rum,  "I  were  here  in  1882."  Which 
undoubtedly  was  true.  ''And  blast  your 
eyes,  yes,"  he  growled,  "I  were  a  pirate 
— a  Barnegat  Bay  pirate,  I  were,  and  I 
done  my  bit  of  turn  for  it  in  Atlanta 
prison,  rest  your  soul."  He  took  out  a 
wicked-looking  knife — one  of  my  provid- 
ing— and  cut  a  piece  of  plug  tobacco.  He 
expectorated  genially,  liberally.  *'Yes, 
blast  your  eyes!"  he  said. 

The  conference  of  educators  lasted  for 
a  week.  The  seven  educators  were  like  a 
little  leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole. 
Educators  poured  in  upon  us.  Our  per- 
formance was  continuous.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  Signor,  Long  John  Silver, 
and  myself  were  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue.  But  Amy's  eyes  were  still 
bright. 

"Wait  till  /  teach  'em  raffia  and  reed," 
she  said.  "Signor,  wait  till  we  have  our 
recital." 

"Ah,"  smiled  Signor,  diabolically, 
for  he  loved  the  game,  "you  are  ze 
great  artiste — almost  like  myself — al- 
most like  ze  great  R.  L.  S." 

Amy  blushed.  But  Amy  was  on  the 
job.  "Excuse  me  just  a  moment,"  she 
exclaimed.  She  had  sighted  something 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  She  darted' 
off.  A  big  sixty-horse-power  car  had  just 
pulled  up  at  the  corner  of  the  porch. 
Amy  halted  at  a  discreet  distance. 
Signor  and  I  joined  her. 

"Listen,"  said  Amy,  in  insistent  tones, 
"this  is  Dusenberry — Dusenberry,  don't 
you  understand?  The  millionaire.  I 
know  his  wife.  She's  with  him.  Last 
year,"  hissed  Amy,  "he  gave  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  He  wouldn't  give  a  cent  to 
us."  She  paused.  She  glanced  at  me 
with  terrible  meaning  in  her  glance. 
"Are  you  game.^"  she  queried. 

"So  sure  we  are,"  smiled  Signor. 

"To  the  death,"  I  added. 

"I'll  personally  conduct  this  tour," 
said  Amy.  Fortunately,  her  seed  fell 
upon  good  ground.  Dusenberry  and  his 
wife  attended  literary  clubs,  and  he  knew 
his  Stevenson  a  bit.  He  was  interested. 
He  drank  in  the  room  in  its  every  detail. 


He  listened  greedily  to  Signor's  plausi- 
ble lies. 

"Now  for  the  Crazy  Jane^^  he  said, 
admiringly. 

"We'll  take  you  to  the  island  for  a 
dollar,"  explained  Amy,  taking  charge. 
We  chug  -  chugged  away  —  Dusenberry 
and  his  wife.  Amy,  Signor,  Long  John 
and  myself.  We  reached  the  island. 
Long  John  leaped  out,  according  to  pro- 
gramme. He  sang  his  song.  He  drank  his 
rum.  He  did  his  part.  This  time,  with 
the  chart  of  Treasure  Island  taken  from 
the  wall  of  Room  Nineteen,  we  explored 
Bird  Island  with  the  care  of  pioneers.  I 
worked  like  a  beaver.  I  picked  out- Spy- 
glass Hill  and  the  block -house  —  and 
Dusenberry  Hstened.  Suddenly  the  day 
began  to  darken.  A  fine  misty  rain  be- 
gan to  fall. 

"We'd  better  get  back,"  said  Dusen- 
berry. I  was  alone  with  them  at  the 
time.  "Just  one  moment,"  I  exclaimed. 
"Mrs.  Dusenberry,  will  you  come  with 
me?   Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Dusenberry." 

Mrs.  Dusenberry  accompanied  me 
obediently.  Dusenberry  remained  stand- 
ing where  I  left  him.  With  his  wife  I 
strode  down  to  the  boat.  Amy,  Signor, 
Long  John,  were  already  seated  in  her. 
I  helped  Dusenberry's  wife  to  board  her 
— then  I  pushed  off,  and  leaped  into  the 
bow. 

Long  John  tugged  at  the  fly-wheel — in 
another  instant  we  had  the  engine  going. 

"But — Mr.  Dusenberry!"  exclaimed 
the  millionaire's  wife. 

I  tossed  a  glance  toward  Amy.  "It's 
in  your  hands,"  I  said.  Long  John  put 
her  hard  aport  and  we  started  off  for 
home.  We  were  interrupted  by  a  shout. 
Dusenberry  was  standing  on  the  shore, 
yelling  for  dear  life. 

"Hi — hi!'^  he  yelled,  "you're  leaving 
me  behind!" 

"  Have  you  just  discovered  that  fact  ?" 
asked  Amy,  sweetly. 

"I  want  to  get  back,"  said  Dusen- 
berry. 

"What's  that  to  us.?"  demanded  Amy. 
"You've  got  to  take  me  back." 
"We've  got  to — what?"  said  Amy. 
"Take  me  back." 

"On  what  compulsion  have  we?"  re- 
turned Amy. 

"You  brought  me  here,"  said  the 
marooned  one. 
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"We  brought  you  here,  and  you  paid 
for  being  brought/'  said  Amy,  "so 
there's  an  end." 

Dusenberry,  without  thinking,  took 
this  up.    "I  paid  you  for  the  trip." 

Amy  stared  at  him.  By  this  time  it 
was  beginning  to  drizzle  in  dead  earnest. 

"I  said/'  she  answered,  firmly,  "that 
I  would  take  you  to  the  island  for  one 
dollar.   I  kept  my  bargain." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Dusenberry  had 
sat  heaped  up  in  the  bow,  dully  won- 
dering whether  we  had  all  gone  crazy. 
Suddenly  she  realized  that  Amy  meant 
business. 

"But,"  she  pleaded,  "really,  this 
joke  has  gone  far  enough.  Mr.  Dusen- 
berry has  rheumatism  dreadfully — and 
— there's  no  other  boat  in  sight.  Please, 
please  go  back." 

Amy  signed  and  John  circled  back. 
"Oh,"  called  out  Amy,  "are  you  still 
there?"  Dusenberry  was  speechless  with 
rage. 

"Quit  your  confounded  fooling,"  he 
bellowed,  "and  come  back." 

Amy  rose  in  the  Crazy  Jane^  and  held 
out  her  hand.  "Mr.  Dusenberry,"  she 
said,  "last  year  you  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  co  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association — and  not  a  dollar  to  the 
Crazy  Jane  Society.  You  were  insolent 
when  I  asked  you  for  a  paltry  hundred 
dollars.  Now  I've  got  you  where  I  want 
you.  I  brought  you  here.  You  paid  me. 
Our  relations  are  at  an  end.  John,  start 
the  engine."  John  started  it.  "Head 
her  the  other  way."  John  obeyed.  "Mr. 
Dusenberry,"  continued  Amy,  "I  want 
a  contribution  out  of  you  for  the  Crazy 
Jane  Society." 

"Where  are  you  going  now?"  bawled 
Dusenberry. 

Amy  smiled.  "You're  staying  ten 
miles  up  the  river,  Mr.  Dusenberry," 
said  Amy.  "We're  going  to  take  Mrs. 
Dusenberry  up  there  now.  So  nobody 
can  say  that  we  are  kidnapping  her. 
You  see,  if  we  go  back  to  River  House, 
she  may  start  out  some  relief.  She's 
safer  home." 

"It  '11  take  you  all  hours  to  get  back," 
cried  Dusenberry.  He  weakened.  "How 
much  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  two  thousand  dollars,  and  I 
want  it  now,"  said  Amy. 

She  sat  down,  and  we  kept  on  chug- 


chugging  toward  Point  Comfort,  Dusen- 
berry's  camp,  'way  up  the  river. 

Mrs.  Dusenberry  almost  wept.  "Icha- 
bod!"  she  cried. 

"All  right,  hang  you!"  bellowed  Du- 
senberry. "  I'll  give  you  what  you  want." 

"Have  you  got  your  check-book 
there.?"  asked  Amy. 

"Yes." 

"Write  a  check,"  said  Amy,  "and  tie 
it  to  the  boat-hook  when  Long  John 
hands  it  out." 

Dusenberry  wrote  the  check.  He  tied 
it  with  his  handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the 
boat-hook,  and  John  drew  it  in. 

Amy  looked  at  it,  read  it  carefully,  and 
tucked  it  away  in  some  mysterious  place. 

"Mr.  Dusenberry,"  she  said,  genially, 
"this  was  a  long  shot.  But  let  me  warn 
you.  If  you  ever  try  to  prosecute  me — 
or  any  of  us — or  if  you  stop  payment  on 
this  check — remember  this:  I'm  an  ace- 
high  tattle-tale.  Thwart  me,  and  this 
story  will  be  all  over  Morristown — to  say 
nothing  of  New  York — within  a  week." 

It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  heard 
what  Mrs.  Yawger  said.  I  was  sitting 
in  a  corner  of  the  cozy  little  office  when 
Mrs.  Yawger  entered.  The  landlady  sat 
behind  a  Httle  counter. 

Mrs.  Yawger  leaned  over  this  little 
counter.  "I  should  like,"  she  said  in 
low,  tense  tones,  "to  engage  the  Suite 
Nineteen  for  August  of  next  year." 

The  landlady  nodded.  "It's  yours 
unless  somebody's  ahead  of  you,  my 
dear.    I'll  look  and  see." 

Inwardly  I  fumed.  Why  had  not  I 
asked  for  a  renewal? 

The  landlady  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  her  old-fashioned  ledger.  "Gone — for 
the  summer,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Who  to?"  queried  Mrs.  Yawger. 

The  old  lady  adjusted  her  glasses. 
"To  the  Crazy  Jane  Society  of  Morris- 
town,  my  dear,"  she  said. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  seat,  chuckling 
inwardly.    You  couldn't  hold  in  Amy. 

Mrs.  Yawger  gritted  her  teeth.  "That 
woman!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  hope  you 
charge  her  a  good  round  price  for  it,  I 

The  old  lady  beamed  on  her.  "Suite 
Number  Nineteen  has  become  the  high- 
est-priced suite  in  River  House.  By 
its  fruits,  my  dear,  ye  shall  know  it." 
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CHAPTER   YU— Continued 

NSTEAD  of  turning 
down  Friendly  Street, 
they  kept  straight  along 
the  lane  till, -hrccGmtng" 
suddenly  urban,  it  led 
them  across  tram-lines 
and  Turnhill  Road,  and 
so  through  a  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  Market- 
place behind  the  Shambles,  the  Police 
Office,  and  the  Town  Hall,  into  the 
Market-place  itself,  which  in  these  latter 
years  was  recovering  a  little  of  the  com- 
mercial prestige  snatched  from  it  half  a 
century  earlier  by  St.  Luke's  Square. 
Rats  now  marauded  in  the  empty  shops 
of  St.  Luke's  Square,  while  the  Market- 
place glittered  with  custom,  and 
electric  decoy  of  its  facades  lir  up 
strangely  the  lower  walls  of  the  black 
and  monstrous  Town  Hall. 

Innumerable  organized  activities  were 
going  forward  at  that  mcnTient  in  the 
serried  buildings  of  the  encjless  confused 
streets  that  stretched  up  hill  and  down 
dale  from  one  end  of  the  Five  Towns 
to  the  other — theaters,  Empire  music- 
halls.  Hippodrome  music-halls,  picture 
palaces  in  dozens,  concerts,  sing-songs, 
spiritualistic  propaganda,  democratic 
propaganda,  skating-rinks.  Wild  West 
Exhibitions,  Dutch  auctions,  and  the 
private  seances  in  dubious  quarters  of 
"psychologists,"  "clairvoyants,"  "sci- 
entific palmists,"  and  other  rascals  who 
sold  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future  for 
eighteenpence  or  even  a  shilling.  Viewed 
under  certain  aspects,  it  seemed  indeed 
that  the  Five  Towns,  in  the  week-end 
desertion  of  its  sordid  factories,  was 
reaching  out  after  the  higher  life,  the 
subtler  life,  the  more  elegant  life  of 
greater  communities;  but  the  little 
crowds  and  the  little  shops  of  Bursley 
Market-place  were  nevertheless  a  proof 
that  a  tolerable  number  of  people  were 


still  mainly  interested  in  the  primitive 
elemental  enterprise  of  keeping  stom- 
achs filled  and  skins  warm,  and  had  no 
thought  beyond  it.  In  Bursley  Market- 
place the  week's  labor  was  being  trans- 
lated into  food  and  drink  and  clothing 
by  experts  who  could  distinguish  infal- 
libly between  elevenpence  halfpenny 
and  a  shilling.  Rachel  was  such  an  ex- 
pert. She  forced  her  thoughts  down  to 
the  familiar,  sane,  safe  subject  of  shop- 
ping, though  to-night  her  errands  were 
of  the  simplest  description,  requiring  no 
brains.  But  she  could  not  hold  her 
thoughts.  A  voice  was  continually  whis- 
pering to  her — not  Louis  Fores'  voice, 
but- a  voice  within  herself  that  she  had 
ever  clearly  heard  before.  Alternicely 
she  scorned  it  and  trembled  at  it. 

She  stopped  in  front  of  the  huge  win- 
dow of  Wason's  Provision  Emporium. 

"Is  this  the  first  house  of  call.?''  asked 
Louis,  airih^,  swinging  the  reticule  and 
his  stick  together. 

"Well—"  she  hesitated.^  **Mrs.  Tams 
told  me  they  were  selling  Singapore  pine- 
apple at  sevenpence  halfpenny.  Mrs. 
Maldon  fancies  pineapple.  I've  known 
her  fancy  a  bit  of  pineapple  when  she 
wouldn't  touch  anything  else.  .  .  . 
Yes^^TieTr4t>isi" 

In  fact,  the  wiwple  of  the  upper  half 
of  Wason's  windoW;  was  yellow  with  tins 
of  preserved  pineajSple.  And  great  tick- 
ets said:  "Delicious  chunks,  P^r 
large  tin.    Chunks,  6}^d  per  large  tin." 

Customers  in  ones  and  twos  kept 
entering  and  leaving  the  shop.  Rachel 
moved  on  toward  the  door,  which  was 
at  the  corner  of  the  Cock  Yard,  and 
looked  within.  The  long  double  coun- 
ters were  being  assailed  by  a  surging 
multitude  who  fought  for  the  attention 
of  prestidigitatory  salesmen. 

"Hm!"  murmured  Rachel,  "That 
may  be  all  very  well  for  Mrs. Tams  .  .  . 

A  moment  later  she  said: 


